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Government 


FSA  censorship  of  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  speeches  has 
prevented  government  education  officials  from  exposing 
the  dangers  of  Communism  to  high  school  and  college 
students,  former  Commissioner  of  Ed.  John  W.  Stude- 
baker  charged  this  month.  In  a  3,500-word  letter  to  Oscar 
R.  Ewing,  Federal  Security  Administrator,  Dr.  Studebaker 
detailed  how  FSA  “censors”  apparently  had  tried  to  put 
the  brakes  on  the  “Zeal  for  Democracy”  program  by 
directing  that  speeches  be  “toned  down.”  The  House  and 
Senate  appropriations  committees,  which  received  car¬ 
bon  copies  of  the  letter,  indicated  that  although  Stude- 
baker’s  report  might  be  laid  aside  now,  it  would  come  up 
later  when  FSA  budget  requests  were  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Ewing  has  denied  the  charges  completely. 

Now  heading  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  is  Rail  I. 
Grigsby  who  has  been  named  Acting  Commissioner  by 
Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing.  Grigsby 
also  will  continue  to  serve  as  director  of  the  Division  of 
Auxiliary  Services.  Recently  FSA  officials  proposed  to 
canvass  educational  associations  for  recommendations  on 
a  successor  to  Dr.  Studebaker. 
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The  Connell  of  State  Sehool  Chiefs,  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  stronger  with  a  new  Washington  office  headed 
by  E.  B.  Norton,  is  mapping  jobs  to  be  done.  Work  for 
passage  of  legislation  authorizing  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  first  on  the  list,  then  perhaps  narrowing  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  vocational  and  general  education.  Nor¬ 
ton  reports  that  at  the  Council’s  next  annual  meeting,  one 
day  of  conferences  will  be  held  with  chief  state  vocational 
officers  and  a  half-day  of  planning  will  be  done  with 
chief  state  vocational  rehabilitation  officers. 


Selection  of  an  edneators’  eonunlttee  to 

serve  the  U.  S.  Military  Government  in  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Amer.  Council  on  Ed. 
The  advisors  will  be  asked  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  the  educational  programs  of  Germany  and  Japan,  to 
encourage  sponsorship  of  visits  of  foreign  educational 
leaders,  and  to  select  experts  to  go  abroad.  Harold  E. 
Snyder,  who  has  served  as  director  of  the  Commission 
on  International  Educational  Reconstruction,  will  be  the 
committee’s  executive  director  and  secretary.  This  year’s 
expenses  of  the  group  will  be  met  by  a  $25,000  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 


A  clearing  house  for  social  sciences  to  serve 
colleges  and  universities  has  been  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Offit  e  of  Ed.  At  present  specialists  are  available  to  assist 
colleges  in  developing  teaching  and  research  techniques 
in  history,  economics,  geography  and  political  science. 


Steps  to  provide  equal  education  for 

Negroes  in  specialized  and  graduate  fields  without  defy¬ 
ing  state  segregation  laws  are  of  four  distinct  types:  the 
U.  of  Delaware  eliminates  segregation  in  the  graduate 
school  when  the  desired  course  is  not  offered  in  state  col¬ 
leges  for  Negroes;  the  U.  of  Arkansas  admits  Negroes  to 
its  law  school  but  in  segregated  classes;  the  U.  Oklahoma 
established  a  special  law  school  for  Negroes;  the  plans 
of  Southern  governors  call  for  segregated  regional  insti¬ 
tutions  for  specialized  learning. 

Recently  the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
polled  the  240  members  of  the  Southern  Sociological 
Society  to  find  out  which  of  these  four  lines  of  action 
they  thought  best  Only  one  in  four  voted  for  a  system 
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of  segregated  regional  colleges  while  71%  stated  that 
Delaware  had  taken  the  wisest  course.  None  voted  for 
Oklahoma’s  scheme  which  this  month  was  found  valid 
by  a  state  district  court  in  the  first  round  of  a  court  battle 
that  is  expected  to  proceed  through  customary  channels 
and  finally  end  up  with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
The  most  recent  school  to  make  a  decision  on  how 
Negroes  should  be  provided  with  specialized  education  is 
the  U.  of  Kentucky.  In  line  with  the  U.  of  Arkansas  plan, 
it  will  make  all  types  of  graduate  courses  available  to 
Negroes  but  insists  on  segregation.  If  a  Negro  enrolls  for 
a  course  not  offered  by  the  Negro  Kentucky  State  College 
at  Frankfort,  but  included  in  tlie  Kentucky  U.  program,  a 
U.  of  Kentucky  instructor  will  commute  from  Lexington 
to  teach  it.  If  laboratory  facilities  required  are  not  offered 
at  Frankfort,  the  Negro  student  will  go  to  the  U.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  laboratory  work  during  special  hours. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Federal  Aid  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,”  Chas.  A. 
Quattlebaum.  Public  Administration  Service,  1313  E.  60th  St., 
Chicago  37.  203p.  $2.  (A  report  prepared  for  the  Legislative 

Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  giving  arguments  for 
and  against  Federal  aid  and  problems  which  Federal  aid  might 
be  expected  to  bring.) 


Administration 


estimates  on  sehool-age  population 

made  by  the  NEA  Research  Division  places  public  school 
enrollment  in  1955  at  a  total  of  31,393,000  children.  This 
prospect  gives  schoolmen  little  peace  of  mind  as  they 
look  toward  the  future  and  see  themselves  trying  to  house 
an  additional  seven  million  pupib,  30%  more  than  last 
year’s  enrollment  of  24,373,000. 

This  registration  bulge  will  mean  added  public  school 
operating  expenses  of  about  one  billion  dollars  for  the 
year  1955,  according  to  NEA.  But  that  is  at  1948  prices. 
Any  increase  in  costs  or  any  attempt  to  make  teaching 
more  lucrative  in  order  to  recruit  the  additional  teachers 
required  must  call  for  an  even  greater  expenditure.  To 
care  for  the  expanded  enrollment,  NEA  says  that  300,000 
more  teachers  will  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  870,000 
school  instructional  staff  for  the  1947-48  school  year.  The 
cost  of  extra  buildings  needed  is  estimated  at  $10  billion. 

Los  Angeles’  new  superintendent  will  be  Dr. 
Alexander  J.  Stoddard  who  will  take  leave  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  schools  on  September  1.  In  announcing  his  resig¬ 
nation,  Dr.  Stoddard  noted  the  difference  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Los  Angeles  salaries — $18,700  as  against 
$25,000.  He  made  no  comment  of  the  Philadelphia  con¬ 
troversy  which  developed  last  year  over  what  his  chal¬ 
lengers  called  his  “mass  promotion”  policy.  (See  “A 
Tighter  Rein  on  Educational  Policies.”  May  5  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY.) 

All  is  not  at  peace  in  the  Los  Angeles  school  system, 
either.  Dr.  Stoddard,  who  is  a  former  chairman  of  the 
joint  NEA-Amer.  Assn,  of  Sch.  Administrators’  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission,  succeeds  Vierling  Kersey. 
Kersey  suddenly  was  “let  out”  this  year  when  his  con¬ 


tract  expired  with  no  public  explanation  given  at  the  I 
time.  Later,  it  developed  that  the  board  felt  its  policies  I 
were  not  being  carried  out  and  blamed  Kersey  for  the  I 
fact  that  a  complete  school  survey  of  budget,  facilities  I 
and  instructional  program  had  not  been  made  as  request¬ 
ed  by  the  Affiliated  Teachers  of  Los  Angeles.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  citizens,  teachers  and  a  segment  of  the  press 
charged  that  the  school  board  was  dictatorial  and  secre¬ 
tive,  holding  tightly  closed  sessions  and  letting  the  public 
know  only  a  fraction  of  its  doings. 

A  revised  ^^Evalnatlve  Criteria”  for  second¬ 
ary  schools  is  on  the  way.  Geo.  E.  Carrothers  of  the  North 
Central  Assn,  reports  in  the  July  Quarterly.  Like  its  fore-  | 
runners  which  appeared  in  1933  and  19^,  the  coming  ' 
guide  by  which  schools  may  make  self-surveys  is  being 
produced  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  six  re¬ 
gional  accrediting  associations.  Unlike  its  predecessors,  f 
however,  school  administrators  and  teachers  who  have 
used  the  other  evaluation  guides,  as  well  as  many  experts 
on  secondary  school  evaluation,  will  have  a  hand  in  its 
make-up.  That  may  give  it  a  new  twist,  as  one  of  the  chief 
values  of  such  a  survey,  say  many  school  administrators 
who  have  used  them,  is  the  personal  growth  of  under¬ 
standing  that  accompanies  the  work  of  evaluating  the  en¬ 
tire  school — its  administration,  organization  and  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Roy  0.  Billet,  of  the  U.  of  Boston,  is  directing  the 
revision.  He  has  the  help  of  many  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  associations  and  committees  of  the  regional  accred¬ 
iting  bodies  (which  actually  do  not  “accredit”,  but  by 
token  of  membership  designate  school  systems  which  meet 
a  certain  set  of  standards.)  It  is  a  long-term  project:  the 
expected  publication  date  is  1950. 
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Experimental  School,  Inc.  will  open  Septem-  ° 

her  20  in  New  York  City.  Organized  by  a  group  of  par-  P 

ents  who  unsuccessfully  fought  the  closing  of  the  Horace  " 

Mann-Lincoln  School  of  Columbia’s  Teachers  College,  the  " 
new  school  will  draw  many  of  its  faculty  members  from  " 
the  discontinued  institution.  Its  name  discloses  its  pri¬ 
mary  purposes;  these,  according  to  Prof.  Harrison  S.  I 

Elliott  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  chairman  of  « 

board  of  trustees,  will  be  “to  develop  in  advance  a  pro-  e 

gram  of  accepted  practice  and  thus  provide  not  only  a  » 

better  education  than  is  commonly  available,  but  also  to 
make  a  contribution  to  progress  in  public  education.”  j 

First  acquisition  of  the  new  school,  besides  quarters  at  I 

the  Community  Center,  31  West  110th  St.,  was  the  15,000-  1 

volume  library  of  the  old  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  School.  e 

(For  news  of  another  private  school  which  is  developing  I 

on  a  unique  plan,  see  “A  New  Concept  of  Education”  ( 

CURRICULA.)  [ 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  P 

“Selection  and  Guidance  in  the  Secondary  School — A  Symposium,”  . 
J.  B.  Conant,  P.  J.  Rulon  and  E.  L.  Thorndike.  Harvard  Educa-  • 
tional  Review,  Spring  1948.  Palfrey  House,  50  Oxford  St.,  Cam-  1 

bridge.  Mass.  (Discussion  of  the  need  for  improved  guidance  in  h 

secondary  schools,  an  appraisal  of  tests  for  general  and  specife  „ 
abilities  and  forecast  of  the  direction  such  aptitude  testing  it 
taking.) 

“Faculty  cmd  Students  Govern  This  School,”  Robin  McCoy.  Na-  _  i 

lion’s  Schools,  July  1948.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  ll.  j  ^ 
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(Description  of  Thomas  Jefferson  School  in  St.  Louis,  a  nonprofit 
private  school  which  is  governed  by  teacher-trustees.) 

“School  Library  Routines  Visualized,”  Winifred  Lemon  Davis.  Div. 
of  Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis. 
56p.  $2.50.  (Instructions  for  processing  books,  simplified  catalog¬ 
ing,  classification  and  circulation  procedures  particularly  adapt¬ 
able  for  small  school  libraries.) 

“Board  Members  Go  Into  Training,”  D.  W.  Codding.  Sch.  Ex* 
ecutive,  Aug.  1948.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (Practices  in  56  Ohio 
cities  for  training  new  school  board  members  are  summarized.) 

“Some  Experiences  Gained  Under  School  Consolidation  in  Utah,” 
d.  C.  Lambert.  Amer.  Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Aug.  1948.  540  N.  Mil- 
wtukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1.  (A  review  of  Utah’s  work  toward  school 
consolidation.) 


Professional  Relations 


Professors  of  educational  administration 

will  hold  their  second  national  conference  August  29  to 
September  4  at  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison.  Specific 
areas  for  discussion  will  be  ( 1 )  education  for  community 
living  (2)  development  of  socially  intelligent  educational 
leadership.  New  activity  in  training  of  school  administra¬ 
tors,  reappraisal  of  present  instructional  programs,  stabs 
at  on-the-job  training  and  internship  have  quickened  in¬ 
terest  in  developing  new  forms  of  leadership  training. 
Recently  the  first  “idea  clearing  house”  bulletin  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  group’s  organizing  committee.  This,  along 
with  the  new  organization  itself,  is  planned  for  perma¬ 
nency. 

In  this  year’s  exchange  program  with 
England,  American  and  British  teachers  who  are 
trading  teaching  positions  met  each  other  in  London 
and  had  a  get-together  instead  of  passing  each  other  in 
mid-Adantic  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  112  Amer¬ 
ican  exchangees,  who  sailed  a  month  earlier  this  summer, 
will  have  time  to  see  England  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  country  before  schools  open  in  September. 

A  new  school  of  education  at  North  Carolina  U. 
will  replace  the  departmental  plan  which  has  been  in 
effect  tnere  for  many  years.  Prof.  Guy  B.  Phillips  will 
serve  as  dean. 

i  At  a  seminar  on  educational  reconstrnc- 
I  tion  at  the  U.  of  Maryland,  45  leading  educators  from 

119  countries  have  just  finished  four  weeks  of  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  major  school  problems  throughout  the  world. 
Directed  by  Dean  Harold  S.  Benjamin  of  the  Maryland  U. 
I  College  of  Ed.,  the  meeting  was  planned  in  response  to 
UNESCO’s  appeal  for  educational  reconstruction  aid  to 
devastated  countries  and  financed  largely  through  funds 
provided  by  American  teachers  and  students.  Participants 

I  from  abroad  came  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Amer. 
Junior  Red  Cross,  NEA,  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Ed.,  Amer.  Assn,  of  U.  Women,  Assn,  for  Child¬ 
hood  Ed.,  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  and  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Ed. 

Present  at  the  conferences  were  nine  German  and 
Austrian  teachers  who  recently  arrived  in  the  States  under 
I  the  auspices  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teachers 


Ed.  to  spend  a  year  at  nine  different  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions.  Before  college  classes  start  in  September,  they  will 
attend  the  association’s  camp  at  E^tes  Park,  Colo.,  and 
later  go  to  a  study  session  in  Normal,  Ill.,  where  Chris  A. 
DeYoung,  coordinator  for  the  A.A.C.T.E.  project,  is  dean 
of  Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Recently  the  Commission  for  International  Educational 
Reconstruction  reported  to  UNESCO  that  this  year’s  ex¬ 
penditure  for  educational  reconstruction  abroad  will 
probably  equal  the  $88,000,000  spent  in  1947.  Statements 
from  400  national  voluntary  agencies  showed  that  at  least 
$80,000,000  would  be  contributed  and  the  C.I.E.R.  is  ex¬ 
pecting  115  other  groups  to  come  through  with  the  rest. 
Almost  all  will  go  for  ^ucational  materials  and  services. 
Food,  clothing  and  other  basic  relief  for  schools  and 
teaching  groups  received  less  than  $5,000,000  of  the  1947 
figure. 

New  appointments  at  the  IT.  of  Chicago 

were  announced  this  month  by  Chancellor  Robt.  M.  Hutch¬ 
ins.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  authority  on  testing,  became  dean 
of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences.  He  also  will  remain 
chief  examiner  at  the  university,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  1938.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  was  named 
acting  chairman  of  the  Dept,  of  Ed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

‘‘Adapting  a  University  Extension  Course  to  the  Needs  of  the 
Local  Community,”  W.  C.  Kvaraceus.  Sch.  &  Society,  Aug.  7, 
1948.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Details  of  extension  pro¬ 
gram  for  in-service  teachers  conducted  in  Malden,  Mass.,  last  year.) 

‘‘Through  a  Balanced  Teaching  Load  Our  Children  Won,”  Ralph 
C.  Dailard  and  Robt.  E.  Jenkins.  Amer.  Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Aug.  1948. 
540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  (How  the  San  Diego  city 
schools  lightened  and  equalized  teaching  load.) 

‘‘The  New  York  State  Minimum  Salary  Law,  1947”  Emma 
Schweppe.  Sch.  &  Society,  July  17,  1948.  15  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.  Y.  23.  (Discussion  of  New  York’s  new  salary  law  points  out 
its  demoralizing  factors.) 


Teaching  Methods  &  Problems 


Drill  in  remedial  arithmetic  is  being  over¬ 
done,  Dr.  Nathan  Lazar,  a  teacher  of  Midwood  high 
school  in  New  York  City  and  instructor  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.,  told  a  mathematics  conference  in  New 
York  City  this  month.  Too  often,  he  said,  such  drilling 
is  not  accompanied  by  understanding,  and  for  that  reason 
students  who  have  apparently  improved  in  arithmetic 
ability  seem  to  suffer  a  relapse.  Proper  understanding  of 
arithmetic,  he  added,  included  not  only  its  application  to 
everyday  affairs,  but  also  the  meaning  of  die  number 
structure  in  a  deductive  sense. 

Inadequate  selenee  teaching  as  it  exists  in 
New  York  State  has  been  detailed  by  the  Nat.  Science 
Teachers  Assn,  on  the  basis  of  a  two-year  survey  of  high 
school  science  departments.  Predominant  faults,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  found,  were  that  many  teachers  were  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  subjects  and  that  too  often  science  teach¬ 
ers  are  expected  to  do  too  much  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Science  instruction  in  cities,  the  report  stated,  was  better 
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than  that  found  in  smaller  towns.  Laboratory  equipment 
was  more  complete,  teachers  had  had  more  preparation 
and  laboratory  assistants  reduced  the  load  on  the  science 
faculty.  Needed  for  improving  science  teaching,  the  re¬ 
port  concludes,  is  an  allotment  of  50c  a  year  per  science 
student  for  consumable  supplies,  $10,000  worth  of  capital 
equipment  to  a  class,  more  visual  aids  and  more  labo¬ 
ratory  space. 

Practical  applications  of  mathc^matics 

should  be  of  more  concern,  some  800  high  school  and 
college  mathematics  teachers  were  told  at  a  mathematics 
institute  which  opened  a  10-day  session  at  Duke  U.  in 
Durham,  N.  C.,  August  9.  As  an  instance  of 
mathematics  teaching  not  keeping  pace  with  the  world. 
Prof.  Wm.  F.  Rankin  pointed  out  that  many  scientists 
agree  that  by  the  time  students  have  completed  high 
school  math  training  they  have  lost  the  equivalent  of  one 
year’s  progress  due  to  lack  of  complete  adoption  of  the 
metric  system. 

The  institute  program  was  an  effort  at  keeping  mathe¬ 
matics  teaching  up  to  date.  Leaders  in  technical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  of  mathematics  came  in  to  discuss  how 
mathematics  is  being  applied  in  industry  today. 

A  flaw  in  teaching  about  the  U.IV.  is  that  too 
often  such  instruction  is  limited  to  a  special  “day”  or 
“days,”  according  to  a  survey  made  by  UNESCO  which 
recommends  that  such  activities  be  used  as  an  inspiration 
to  further  work  or  as  the  culmination  of  previous  teach¬ 
ing.  The  survey,  which  covers  UN  education  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  year  1947,  was  reviewed  at  a  UNESCO  semi¬ 
nar  recently  conducted  at  Adelphi  College  at  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.  Forty-five  educators  from  many  countries  had  as¬ 
sembled  there  to  put  into  production  UN  lesson  outlines, 
booklets,  filmstrips,  radio  scrips,  posters  and  other  teach¬ 
ing  devices. 

Ideas  for  citizenship  education  are  contained 
in  a  new  bulletin  “Making  Democracy  Work  and  Grow” 
which  came  off  Government  presses  this  month.  Some 
50,000  copies  will  be  distributed  free  to  schools  to  stimu¬ 
late  local  and  state  projects  at  the  elementary,  secondary 
and  college  levels. 

When  a  pupil  is  *^^too  good”,  it  is  a  danger 
signal,  a  new  bulletin  published  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Dept,  of  Ed.  points  out  in  advising  teachers  how  they  can 
detect  signs  of  personality  difficulty  and  possible  future 
maladjustment.  Miss  Alice  Nora  Way,  school  social  work¬ 
er  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  who  helped  prepare  the  bulletin, 
writes:  “The  child  who  is  shy  or  timid  may  be  just  as 
much  of  a  personality  problem  as  the  one  who  steals, 
cheats  or  plays  truant.” 

Called  “The  Classroom  Teacher  Can  Help  the  Handi¬ 
capped  Child,”  the  guide  gives  teachers  tips  on  how  they 
can  assist  children  in  overcoming  personality  or  physical 
handicaps.  In  a  section  on  the  hard-of-hearing  child.  Dr. 
Helmer  Myklebust  of  the  New  Jersey  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,  makes  suggestions  for  classroom  seating  arrange¬ 
ments  for  pupils  who  can’t  hear  well  and  notes  that 
teachers  should  provide  such  students  with  more  reading 
time  and  material  to  relieve  the  strain  of  listening. 


CURRE^T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Adapting  Instruction  in  Reading  to  Individual  Differences,"  Guy 
L.  Bond  and  Bertha  Handlan.  Series  on  Individualization  of  In. 
struction.  No.  5.  V.  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis. 

“Twentieth  Century  Speech  and  Voice  Correction,”  Emil 
Froeschels.  Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  32Ip.  $6. 
( Recent  developments  in  speech  and  voice  correction.) 

“Age  Versus  Academic  Success  in  College  Students,"  Rowland 
R.  Pierson.  Sch.  &  Society,  Aug.  7,  1948.  15  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.  y.  23.  (A  study  of  the  relationship  between  age  and  grades 
earned  by  600  students  at  Michigan  State  College.) 

“Teaching  Communication  Arts  in  a  Reading  Center,”  Ruth 
Strang.  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Spring  1948.  Palfrey 
House,  50  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Description  of  some  of 
the  work  done  at  the  Columbia  U.  Reading  Center.) 


Curricula 


A  new  concept  of  education  underlies  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  the  American  World  School  being 
planned  by  Riverdale  Country  School  in  New  York  City. 
While  its  first  purpose,  according  to  Headmaster  Frank 
S.  Hackett,  will  be  to  fulfill  the  basic  requirements  of 
American  secondary  education,  its  second  aim  will  be  to 
help  students  of  many  nations  develop  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  with  which  to  construct  a  better,  more 
stable  world  community.  Hence  its  sub-title  An  American 
World  School.  (See  A  World  School,  May  5  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY.) 

In  the  Riverdale  School  for  Boys,  there  has  long  been 
a  percentage  of  outstate  and  foreign  students.  At  present 
the  latter  consists  of  one-sixth  of  the  enrollment  of  330. 
When  new  quarters  are  built  on  the  school’s  new  site 
along  the  Hudson,  there  will  be  room  for  400  boys  from 
New  York  City,  100  from  other  states  and  100  from  other 
countries.  This  type  of  student  body  will  make  it  possible 
for  students  to  learn,  not  only  through  textbooks  but 
through  association,  the  customary  secondary-school  sub¬ 
jects  from  a  world  point  of  view.  Dr.  Hackett  believes. 

The  instructional  program  calls  for  adding  a  world 
flavor  in  all  subjects.  American  history,  for  instance,  is 
to  be  taught  in  relationship  to  the  culture  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  the  growth  of  Latin  America,  the  Far 
East  and  Russia. 

Summing  up  the  purpose  of  the  developing  project, 
Riverdale  teachers  say  in  their  prospectus:  “The  function 
of  a  school  which  is  attempting  to  educate  for  world 
citizenship  is  to  help  its  youth  to  discover,  accept  and  act 
upon  such  attitudes  as  (1)  the  belief  that  the  individual 
should  achieve  a  loyalty  to  mankind  (2)  the  faith  that 
improvement  is  possible — in  the  individual  and  in  all 
man’s  social  institutions  and  relationships  (3)  the  belief 
that  each  human  being  should  make  an  active  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  improvement  (4)  the  realization  that  all  men 
have  certain  common  needs — economic,  social,  aesthetic, 
spiritual  (5)  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  helping  others 
to  fulfill  those  needs  (6)  the  recognition  of  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  all  men  (7)  the  desire  to  learn  from  and  to 
understand  other  individuals,  races,  and  cultures.” 

Dr.  Hackett  is  convinced  that  the  independent  second¬ 
ary  school  has  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  to  fur- 
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ther  this  type  of  education.  With  its  facilities  for  small 
classes,  its  freedom  for  experimentation,  and  its  liberty 
to  enroll  students  from  other  nations,  Riverdale  may  de¬ 
velop  education  with  a  world  outlook  that  public  institu¬ 
tions  cannot  attempt,  he  says.  (See  “Teaching  Interna- 
tional  Understanding”  below.) 

yew  handling  of  safety  education  in  schools 
may  see  the  subject  dovetailed  into  the  home  economics 
program.  In  October  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Home  Economics 
and  NEA  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety  Ed.  will  get  together 
to  work  out  plans  for  instructional  materials  to  help  home 
economics  teachers  include  safety  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  teaching. 

To  advance  life  adjustment  programs, 

state  departments  of  education  are  seeking  secondary 
schools  that  are  willing  to  experiment  with  new  types  of 
curricula.  The  Nat.  Committee  for  Life  Adjustment  Ed. 
asks  interested  superintendents  to  communicate  with  their 
state  education  departments. 

Although  the  urgency  of  revising  high  school  curricula 
to  make  them  more  suitable  for  students  who  will  not  go 
on  to  college  is  proclaimed  by  many  educators,  the  Life 
Adjustment  Program  has  not  gone  forward  with  much 
drive  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Preparation  of  text  and  refer¬ 
ence  material  may  be  aided  by  a  contest  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Amer.  Technical  Society  which  will  offer 
prizes  of  $1,000,  $500  and  $250  for  the  best  book 
manuscripts  on  the  subject  submitted  to  it  between  now 
and  December  31,  1949.  (Further  information  may  be 
received  from  the  society  at  Drexel  Ave.  and  58th  St., 
Chicago  37.) 

Teaching  international  understanding  re¬ 
quires  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  w'orld  as  it  is 
today,  teachers  have  been  advised  by  a  committee  of 
educators  who  have  spent  two  years  studying  what  schools 
are  and  should  be  doing  to  further  world  understanding. 
Representing  the  NEA  Committee  on  International  Rela¬ 
tions,  Nat.  Council  for  Social  Studies  and  Assn,  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development,  the  committee  drew 
these  conclusions: 

1.  Education  for  international  understanding  is  an 
urgent  and  imperative  responsibility  of  American  schools. 
Teachers  must  realize — and  children  should  be  taught  to 
realize — that  “civilization  may  be  imperiled  by  another 
world  war.”  The  threat  of  the  atomic  bomb  combined 
with  intense  rivalries  among  world  powers  must  be  faced. 

2.  Education  for  international  understanding  must  be 
realistic — neither  sentimental  or  pacifist.  It  should  not 
play  up  picturesque  differences  in  ways  of  living  of  differ¬ 
ent  peoples.  It  should  recognize  the  legitimate  role  of 
national  power  as  a  means  of  achieving  international 
order.  Americans  must  understand  that  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  today  requires  that  the  United  States  remain  strong. 

3.  Such  education  must  be  characterized  by  optimism 
and  idealism,  as  well  as  by  realism.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  desire  peace,  liberty  and  justice,  that  war  is 
not  inevitable  and  that  forces  of  education,  both  in  and 
out  of  school,  can  help  to  achieve  world  peace. 

4.  American  children  should  be  taught  to  be  patriotic 
citizens  of  their  own  country  as  well  as  citizens  of  the 


world,  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  patriotism 
and  internationalism. 

5.  Education  for  international  understanding  must  be¬ 
gin  with  young  children  and  be  carried  through  all  school 
levels  into  adult  life. 

6.  Youth  must  be  taught  to  understand  the  United 
Nations,  to  support  the  principles  of  international  organi¬ 
zation  embodied  in  the  UN  Charter,  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  UN  and  other  international  organizations;  but 
they  must  also  be  educated  to  see  the  weaknesses  in  such 
organizations  and  to  work  for  remedying  their  defects. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

‘'Comprehensive  Services  in  Driver  Education  and  Training” 
Traffic  Engineering  and  Safety  Dept.,  Amer.  Automobile  Assn., 
ITashington  6,  D.  C.  25p.  Free.  (Outline  of  II  different  services 
available  to  high  school  administrators  that  are  obtainable  from 
the  AAA.) 

“Scientists  Look  at  Resources,”  Bureau  of  Sch.  Service,  College  of 
Ed.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.  I60p.  (Scientific  principles 
underlying  resource  development  as  outlined  by  scientists  for 
teachers  and  administrators  of  the  South  interested  in  resource- 
use  education.) 

“Curriculum  At  Work”  Assn,  for  Childhood  Ed.,  1200  15th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  46p.  75c.  (A  bulletin  describing  the 
kind  of  curriculum  experiences  children  need  through  anecdotal 
accounts  contributed  by  20  classroom  teachers.) 


Free  exercise  of  religion  was  denied  by  the 

Champaign  decision,  according  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Amer.  Bar  Assn,  in  an  analysis  of  the  McCollum  case. 
The  Journal  says,  “Nothing  in  our  Constitution  commands 
that  freedom  of  religion  shall  be  freedom  from  religion” 
and  concludes:  “The  traditionally  religious  sanctions  of 
our  law,  life  and  government  are  challenged  by  a  phi¬ 
losophy  and  a  judicial  propensity  which  deserves  the  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  concern  of  lawyers  and  people.  The 
McCollum  case  may  be  one  of  those  fateful  decisions 
which  is  ignored  at  the  time  and  regretted  in  the  future. 
It  deserves  thorough  consideration  now.” 

31ost  religion  programs  will  be  resumed 

this  fall.  Dr.  Erwin  L.  Shaver,  director  of  the  Weekday 
Religious  Ed.  Dept,  of  the  International  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Ed.,  reports.  Keeping  close  tab  on  the  situation. 
Dr.  Shaver  estimates  that  at  least  90%  of  such  programs 
will  be  continued.  The  Council  advocates  continuation 
of  “released  time”  instruction  but  advises  sponsors  to 
hold  classes  in  places  other  than  school  buildings.  While 
most  state  departments  of  education  recommend  this  plan, 
Vermont,  Michigan  and  Illinois  have  recommended  that 
schools  drop  all  religious  education  programs.  Some 
schools  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
are  continuing  religion  classes  in  school  buildings  as 
before. 

Test  cases  on  “released  time”  are  before  the  courts  in 
St.  Louis,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  New  York  City.  In  addition 
to  the  Freethinkers  suit  in  the  latter  city,  two  Brooklyn 
parents  have  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  Bd.  of  Ed. 


Religion 
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Their  counsel  points  out  that  the  McCollum  decision  can 
be  applied  to  the  “released  time”  programs  there  inas¬ 
much  as  teachers  must  keep  a  record  of  children  excused 
for  religion  classes  and  that,  with  one  out  of  four  pupils 
absent,  they  are  required  to  conduct  “educationally  sig¬ 
nificant  activities”  but  cannot  teach  anything  which,  if 
missed,  might  “handicap  the  classwork”  of  the  absent 
pupils. 

Responsibility  for  teaching  religion  should 
rest  with  the  church  and  home,  the  majority  of  160  edu¬ 
cators  indicated  when  polled  on  the  question  by  Dean 
J.  B.  Edmonson  of  the  U.  of  Michigan  Sch.  of  Ed.  With 
answers  based  on  the  definition  of  religion  as  “teachings 
of  sectarian  groups  as  set  forth  in  their  catechisms,  creeds 
and  declarations  of  faith,”  87.1%  favored  continued 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  Approximately  53%  re¬ 
plied  “No”  to  the  question  of  whether  permitting  teachers 
employed  by  churches  to  give  instruction  in  public  school 
buildings  during  the  school  day  constituted  a  proper  use 
of  the  public  school.  They  were  almost  equally  divided 
on  released  time,  but  90%  believed  that  children  have 
enough  free  time  for  individual  churches  to  give  them 
religious  training.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  them,  however, 
thought  that  the  public  schools  should  increase  the  amount 
of  emphasis  devoted  to  civic  training  and  character  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  non-sectarian  nature. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

'‘Religious  Instruction  in  Smith  City,"  J.  B.  Edmonson.  Religious 
FA.,  July' Aug.  1948.  29  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  (Presenta¬ 
tion  of  religious  education  in  hypothetical  Smith  City  suggests 
possible  ways  of  developing  cooperation  among  churches  of  a 
community  in  the  planning  of  effective  religious  instruction  for 
children,  youth  and  adults.) 

“Religious  Education  and  the  Public  Schools,”  Religious  Ed., 
July- Aug.  1948.  29  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  (A  series  of 
seven  papers  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Religious  Ed. 
Assn.) 


Student  Activities 


A  new  type  of  scholarship  was  announced  this 
month  by  Pres.  Alvin  C.  Durich  of  Stanford  U.  Selection 
of  winners  will  be  based  on  their  innate  qualities  for 
leadership,  as  judged  partly  by  their  interest  in  student 
activities,  rather  than  on  high  scholastic  ability.  The 
number  to  be  offered  was  not  made  known  but  awards 
will  amount  to  between  $1,000  and  $1,200  to  cover  a 
four-year  p>eriod.  A  faculty  committee  will  select  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  promise  from  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools  with  complete  disregard  to  the  students’  financial 
resources. 

Two  well-known  hunts  for  college  material  will  get 
underway  as  soon  as  schools  open  this  fall.  One  of  these 
is  the  Science  Talent  Search  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corn.  (For  details  write  Science  Clubs  of  America,  1719 
N.  St.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.)  Another  is  the  selection  of 
students  for  the  Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship  awards.  The  latter 
offers  119  four-year  college  scholarships  (full  tuition,  $25 
a  month  and  traveling  expenses)  and  600  college  entrance 


prizes  ($50  each).  Application  forms  and  details  may  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  John  M.  Stalnaker,  532  Emerson  St, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

The  Nat.  Student  Assn.,  which  has  grown  to  a 
membership  of  almost  three-quarters  of  a  million  college 
students  in  one  year,  will  hold  its  first  congress  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  August  23  to  28.  For  a  one-year-old  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  has  cut  a  surprisingly  noticeable  figure:  it  has 
sponsored  a  World  Student  Service  Fund  and  has  sent 
three  American  students  to  Europe  to  cover  student  mov^ 
ments  of  the  world  and  possibilities  of  making  N.S.A.  in¬ 
ternational.  It  is  also  encouraging  its  chapters  to  work 
out  faculty  rating  systems  which  will  not  be  popularity 
polls  but  which  will  analyze  a  teacher’s  courses,  teaching 
methods,  assignments,  examinations,  etc. 

A  waste  paper  colleetion  among  Chicago  pub¬ 
lic  school  children  netted  $10,586  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  Chicago  Committee  of  Amer.  Overseas  Aid,  part  oi 
the  Crusade  for  Children.  Chicago  pupils  are  good  at  col¬ 
lecting  waste  paper.  Asst.  Supt.  of  Elementary  Ed.  Don  C 
Rogers  reports.  During  the  war  they  turned  in  68  million 
pounds. 

In  spite  of  efforts  by  Chicago  children  and  school 
drives  elsewhere,  the  national  campaign  for  aid  to  chil¬ 
dren  has  bogged  down.  Leaders  blame  an  unwieldy  or¬ 
ganization,  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  the 
campaign  was  and  who  was  sponsoring  it.  By  the  first 
of  July  only  $12,000,000  of  the  $60,000,000  goal  had 
been  made. 

The  Teen  Age  Book  Club,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1946  by  Pocket  Books,  will  be  co-sponsored  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  by  Scholastic  Magazines.  The  club 
now  boasts  a  membership  of  250,000  high  school  students. 

American  Youth  Hostels,  with  a  new  exec,  vice- 
pres..  Dr.  Ben  W.  Miller,  former  exec.  secy,  of  the  Amer. 
Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Ed.  and  Recreation,  is  moving 
its  headquarters  from  Northfield,  Mass,  to  New  York  City. 
It  is  reported  that  the  organization  is  making  plans  for 
more  educational  tie-ins  with  its  hosteling  in  the  future. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Adventures  in  International  Friendships,”  Dept,  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Raleigh,  N,  C.  (A  pamphlet  describing  North  Carolina’s 
plan  for  collection  and  shipment  of  books  to  overseas  youth.) 

“Handling  Student  Funds,”  J.  C.  Christy.  Nation’s  Schools,  July 
1948.  919  N.  Michigan,  Chicago,  III.  (How  activity  funds  are 
handled  in  Shreve,  Ohio.  I 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Summer  health  round-ups  are  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  several  thousand  local  units  of  the  Nat.  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  this  summer.  National  President 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Hughes  of  Arlington,  Tenn.,  reports.  Last  year 
164,708  children  who  entered  school  for  die  first  time  in 
the  fall  were  examined.  Of  them,  45,415  were  found  to 
need  medical,  and  40,124,  dental  treatment. 
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Public  school  vision  tests  were  called  inade¬ 
quate  this  month  by  President  Albert  Fitch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  of  Optometry.  He  pointed  out  why: 
children  usually  are  tested  by  eye  chart  methods  which 
disclose  nearsightedness  but  frequently  miss  farsighted¬ 
ness  or  other  vision  defects. 
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A  dental  health  experiment  in  Evanston,  Ill., 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  been  started. 
Like  the  program  in  other  cities  (See  “Germ-Proofing  of 
Childrens  Teeth;*  April  5  EDUCATION  SUMMARY)  it 
concerns  sodium  fluoride,  but  in  Evanston  the  solution 
will  not  be  applied  directly  to  children’s  teeth.  Instead  the 
city  health  department  will  add  minute  quantities  of  sodi¬ 
um  fluoride  to  the  city  water  supply.  Recently  all  children 
in  selected  age  groups  have  had  dieir  teeth  checked  and 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment — which  will  last  15  years — 
dentists  will  make  a  final  analysis  of  the  good  sodium 
fluoride  has  done. 
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CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Lunch  at  School,"  Assn,  for  Childhood  Ed.,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  5,  D.  C.  32p.  50c.  (Bulletin  describing  how  communities 
may  obtain  better  lunches  for  school  children  with  their  subse¬ 
quent  educational  and  nutritional  benefits.) 

“Families  at  Play,"  John  S.  Nagy.  Recreation,  Aug.  1948.  315 
itk  Ave.,  New  York  10,  (Description  of  a  Cleveland  playground 
program  which  encourages  family  activities.) 


Audio-Visual 
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Wider  use  of  radio  would  put  American  educa- 
cation  25  years  ahead  of  the  present  timetable.  Federal 
Conununications  Commission  Chairman  Wayne  Coy  told 
a  Conference  on  Radio  in  Education  at  Indiana  U.  this 
month.  But  schools,  he  said,  have  failed  to  convert.  Today 
only  35  operate  standard  stations  and  there  is  no  mad 
rush  for  the  FM  educational  channels.  There  are  now  only 
17  non-commercial  FM  educational  stations,  10  are  under 
construction  and  only  four  schools  have  applications 
pending. 

A  change  in  FAI  rules  'will  make  it  possible  for 
school  radio  stations  to  go  on  the  air  with  a  power  as  low 
as  from  5  to  10  watts.  Former  FCC  regulations  required 
educational  stations  to  operate  on  250  watts  or  more,  a 
rule  that  kept  many  schools  and  colleges  of!  the  air  as 
the  necessary  equipment  is  expensive.  One  low-watt  sta¬ 
tion  is  now  operating  at  Syracuse  U.  Covering  a  three- 
mile  area  around  the  campus,  such  a  transmitter  can  be 
installed  for  around  $2,500. 

Andio-vlsual  conventions  in  Chicago  this  month 
drew  an  attendance  of  more  than  1,600  persons,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Visual  Ed.  Dealers,  the 
Film  Council  of  Amer.,  the  Midwest  Forum  and  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Film  Library  Assn,  held  their  annual  meetings 
together. 

One  primary  topic  discussed  by  the  conventions’  dele¬ 
gates  was  the  recently  published  report  of  Teaching  Films 
Survey  which  concluded  that  the  market  for  films  de¬ 


signed  solely  for  school  use  was  limited  but  that  there  was 
a  great  lack  of  good  films  for  schools.  A  NAVED  speaker, 
Louis  de  Rochemont  of  United  World  Films,  called  on 
producers  to  create  demand  by  improving  their  product. 
This,  he  said,  could  only  be  done  by  putting  the  planning 
of  educational  motion  pictures  into  the  hands  of  educators 
and  by  producing  filrns  for  definite  grade  levels  rather 
than  trying  to  make  an  educational  film  suitable  for  all 
ages. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Handbook  for  the  Audio-Visual  Program,"  Audio-Visual  Center, 
Indiana  U.,  Bloomington.  4Ip.  SI.  (Guide  for  audio-visual  in¬ 
struction  prepared  by  the  Audio-Visual  Instruction  Directors  of 
Indiana.) 

“Audio-Visual  Aids  Center  Serves  Many  Groups,"  Frank  H.  Get¬ 
ting.  Nation’s  Schools,  July  1948.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
II.  (Description  of  the  cutdio-visual  aids  center  at  Pueblo,  Colo., 
Junior  College  which  serves  all  schools,  clubs  and  industrial  groups 
in  the  area.) 


Adult  Education 


An  adult  education  council  in  Denver  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country.  Organized  25  years  ago,  it 
operates  an  information  service  on  all  adult  education 
classes,  lectures,  exhibitions,  conferences  and  informal 
educational  opportunities  in  the  city ;  publishes  a  monthly 
bulletin  Educational  Opportunities,  which  gives  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  events  and  notes  adult  education  tren^  in  the  city; 
operates  a  speaker  bureau  which,  in  1947,  provided  367 
speakers  for  various  organizations;  has  formed  a  film 
council  to  book  educational  films  and  has  helped  the 
library  develop  a  community  film  lending  service. 

NiBC’s  ^’College  by  Radio’’  project  current¬ 
ly  is  being  tested  at  the  U.  of  Louisville.  (See  July  5 
EDUCATION  SUMMARY.)  NBC  provides  dramatizations 
of  major  contemporary  American  novels  in  an  hour- 
long  broadcast,  while  the  U.  of  Louisville  furnishes  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  material,  makes  assignments,  sends  out 
tests  and  gives  credit  for  the  course.  NBC  is  now  at 
work  making  plans  for  a  course  in  literature  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  weekly  broadcast  during  the  academic  year 
approaching. 

A  new  t^lie  of  adult  classes  in  New  York  City 
will  offer  short,  informal  instruction  to  groups  composed 
of  as  few  as  eight  persons,  it  has  been  announced.  Subjects 
to  be  taught  wiU  depend  upon  demand,  but  must  be 
deemed  useful  “for  promotion  of  citizenship  or  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“These  Things  We  Tried,”  Jean  and  Jess  Ogden.  Extension  Div., 
V.  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  432p.  $1.50  and  S3.  (An  experi¬ 
ment  in  community  development  carried  out  by  the  U.  of  Virginia 
extension  division.) 

“A  Decade  of  Group  Work,"  Chas.  E.  Hendry.  Assn.  Press,  347 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  I89p.  $2.50.  (Discussion  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  group  work  methods  in  recreational,  educational  and 
public  welfare  programs.) 
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Education  Summary  •  August  20, 194S 


VoeationaUIndustrial 


The  type  of  shops  needed  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  with  industrial  arts  courses  have  been 
described  by  Maximillian  Komow,  acting  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Activities  for  the  New  York  City 
schools. 

A  shop,  he  said,  should  be  Installed  for  each  200  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  industrial  arts  register.  A  one-shop  school 
should  have  a  composite  shop  offering  general  crafts  and 
covering  wood,  metal  and  electrical  work  and  offering 
something  on  plastics,  silk  screen,  linoleum  block  and 
leather.  However,  he  advised  schools  not  to  try  to  crowd 
as  many  activities  as  possible  into  the  general  crafts  shop. 
The  second  shop  established  should  be  for  woodworking, 
he  recommended;  the  third  for  metal  work,  the  fourth  for 
ceramics  and  the  fifth  for  general  electrical  work. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
^Principles  and  Practices  of  Vocational  Education,”  Arthur 
Beverly  Mays.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  IF .  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 
31Ip.  $3.50.  (A  study  of  vocational  education,  its  history  and 
problems,  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  integration  of  vocational 
training  with  a  general  or  cultural  education  program.) 

Building  and  Equipment 


Taxes  on  federal  shipping  charges  need  not 
be  paid  by  municipalities,  the  Amer.  Municipal  Assn, 
points  out.  School  boards,  it  advises,  should  note  how 
such  taxes  may  be  saved  when  shipment  of  materials  for 
school  construction  is  consigned  to  the  contractor.  Ordi¬ 
narily  these  goods  may  not  go  tax-free;  but  if  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  consigned  to  the  municipality  in  care  of  the 
contractor,  they  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

A  report  on  school  hulldings  made  by  the 
Educational  Research  Service  reveals  that  the  average 
American  schoolhouse  is  approximately  35  years  old.  In 
the  typical  city,  it  said,  about  1,000  children  are  attend¬ 
ing  school  in  portable,  temporary,  rented  or  obsolete 
buildings,  while  in  one  out  of  four  cities,  many  children 
in  the  lower  grades  are  attending  school  on  half-day  shifts. 
The  survey  revealed  that  most  new  construction  is  still 
in  the  planning  stage. 

School  construction  in  Minnesota  is  larger 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  Dean  M.  Schweickhard,  State 
Commissioner  of  Ed.,  has  announced.  But  costs,  he  said, 
were  running  as  high  as  90c  to  $1  per  cubic  foot  com¬ 
pared  with  the  normal  25c  to  35c  before  the  war. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Classroom  Lighting  Techniques,”  Carl  J.  Allen.  Progressive 
Architecture,  Aug.  1948.  (An  analysis  of  new  lighting  techniques, 
including  louverall,  fluorescent,  troffer.) 

“Standards  for  Municipal  Recreation  Areas,”  George  D.  Butler. 
Recreation,  July  and  Aug.  1948.  315  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  (A  study 
of  the  standards  proposed  by  national  agencies,  local  and  profes¬ 
sional  planners.) 

“The  Use  of  School  Grounds,”  Sch.  Executive,  Ai^.  1948.  470  4th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (Fifteen-page  presentation  of  new  ideas  in  planning 
of  outdoor  recreational  areas  and  equipment.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

List  of  Science-Teaching  Materials  .  .  .  guide  to 
the  best  science-teacher  aids  sponsored  by  industry 
as  selected  and  published  by  the  Nat.  Science  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn.,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Aids  for  Education  Week  Programs  . . .  posters, 
invitations,  stickers,  plays,  recordings,  radio  scripts, 
films,  mats,  leaflets.  A  new  booklet,  entitled  “Fact 
Sheets,”  gives  information  for  use  by  speakers  and 
committees  in  preparing  programs  and  exhibits. 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
History  of  Postal  and  Air  Services  .  .  .  mimeo¬ 
graphed  materials  available  without  cost  from  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Living  on  Our  Earth  .  .  .  geography  textbook  for 
elementary  schools  by  Gertrude  Whipple  and  Preston 
Everett  James.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11. 
$2.40. 

This  for  That  ...  a  classroom  unit  in  home  living 
for  the  third  grade  prepared  at  a  demonstration 
center  for  the  Project  in  Applied  Economics.  It  is 
designed  to  help  boys  and  girls  choose  the  right  way 
of  doing  things  at  home  and  at  school.  Florida  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Applied  Economics 
Part  of  the  Teacher  Ed.  Program,  P.  K.  Yonge 
Bldg.,  Gainesville,  Fla.  25c. 

Bibliography  of  Books  for  Children  ...  a  listing 
of  1,000  books  suggested  for  children  by  the  Assn.,  for 
Childhood  Ed.,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5, 
D.  C,  122p.  $1. 

It's  Fun  to  Stay  Alive  ...  a  comic  book  on  safety 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  America’s  leading  car¬ 
toonists.  Weimer  Olds  Organization,  51  N.  High  St., 
Columbus  15,  Ohio.  Free. 

Two  Films  on  Structural  Glass  . .  .  “Walls  of  Day¬ 
light”  is  the  story  of  glass  block  from  the  furnace  to 
its  use  in  new  types  of  schoolroom  fenestration. 
“Mortar  and  Glass”  is  a  step-by-step  demonstration 
of  laying  glass  block.  Both  films  are  available  on  loan 
from  Amer.  Structural  Products  Co.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
Story  of  Aluminum  ...  a  color  film  called  “Curi¬ 
osity  Shop”  records  the  work  of  industrial  scientists 
in  the  improvement  of  aluminum  products.  Motion 
Picture  Dept.,  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer.,  801  Gulf 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  On  loan. 

Botany  and  Our  Social  Economy  ...  a  booklet 
discussing  the  importance  of  plants,  their  gradual 
depletion  and  the  necessity  for  conservation.  10c. 
Conservation  Ed.  Committee.  Nat.  Wildlife  Federa¬ 
tion,  20  Spruce  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Someday  Soon  . . .  textbook  for  late  second  or  early 
third  grade  introducing  basic  social  concepts.  Units 
on  protection,  food  production,  transportation,  com¬ 
munication  and  recreation  are  developed  in  terms  of 
experiences  of  the  small  child.  Written  by  Paul  R. 
Hanna,  Genevieve  Anderson,  Wm.  S.  Gray  as  part 
of  the  Hanna  Social  Studies  Program  of  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  Foundation  Series.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11.  $1.24. 

Cooperative  Living  Filmstrip  Series  ...  six  film¬ 
strips  for  improved  school  deportment  for  the  lower 
and  intermediate  elementary  levels.  Produced  by 
Simmel-Meservy  and  distributed  by  the  Society  for 
Visual  Ed.,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11.  $2  each. 
Individual  strips  are  entitled  “Share  the  Sandpile,” 
“Share  the  Ball,”  “The  New  Book,”  “Jimmy  Didn^t 
Listen.”  “Working  Together,”  “School  Ground  Dis¬ 
coverer.” 
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